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PANORAMIC DRIVER VISION—156% more clear-view area in those new 
“Curv-a-Corner” rear windows—no more “blind-spot”’ driving. e Every window 
an emergency opening e Patented Perma-Safe Dry Wall—with massive 4-bar 
Fortress Rail! ¢ “Air-Wedge” Emergency Kick-out Windshield (no center post). 
Lockbolted (no “weld weakness” or “rivet wiggle”). Most dramatic step for- 
ward in bus body safety since Wayne pioneered the industry's first all-steel 
bus body in 1930! 


A. FASSNACHT & SONS 


NASHVILLE—J. K. King, 212 4th Ave. So., ‘Phone 5-1271 
LA FOLLETTE—L. K. Longmire, 126 Nevada Ave., ‘Phone 693 
CHATTANOOGA—111 W. 13th St., ‘Phone 5-1078 
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12 Other Award Winners in Tennessee 


EL DORADO, ARK., MARCH 


| 28—Miss Mattye Jackson, librarian 


and study hall teacher at Dyers- 
burg High School, Dyersburg, 
Tennessee, is the winner of a 
$1,200 scholarship for advanced 
education in the 1954-55 Lion Oil 
Teacher Essay Contest. All essays 
for this contest were on the sub- 
ject, “How I Can Prepare My 
Students For Successful Living.” 

Miss Jackson had never before 
entered a Lion Oil contest, al- 
though a niece whom she has 
reared, Miss Evelyn Ann Jackson, 
won a $1,000 Lion Oil Scholarship 
when she was a student at East 
High School, Memphis, in 1953-54. 


' Evelyn Ann’s success prompted 


Miss Jackson to enter the contest 
in the teacher division this year. 

The winner has a B. S. degree 
from Tennessee College for 
Women, Murfreesboro, Tenn., and 
an M. A. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. She 
also has a degree in library science 
from Peabody College, Nashville. 
She plans to use her $1,200 Lion 
Oil Scholarship to attend the Uni- 
versity of Michigan at Ann Arbor. 

Mr. G. D. Stephenson, princi- 
pal at Dyersburg High School, 
received $100 for use in purchas- 
ing books for the school library. 

$400 Award Winner 

Mrs. Beulah Slagle, first grade 
teacher at Coleman Elementary 
School, Raleigh, Tennessee, is 
the winner of second prize in 
Zone “B”’—a $400 Cash Travel 
Grant. She has a B. A. degree from 
the University of Tulsa, Tulsa, 
Okla., and plans to use her $400 to 
finance a summer course in ele- 
mentary teaching. 


Arkansas Teacher Wins 
Mrs. L. C. Graves, teacher at 


DeQueen High School, DeQueen, 











Miss Mattye Jackson 





Arkansas, is the winnner of a 
$1,200 Lion Oil Scholarship in 
Zone “A”. She teaches English, 
American history, speech and 
journalism. She has a B. A. degree 
from Mississippi State College for 
Women at Columbus, and she has 
done graduate work at Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn. She 
plans to use her scholarship for ad- 
vanced studies at either the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas at Fayette- 
ville or in summer sessions at Co- 
lumbia University, New York City 
Mississippian Also Wins 
James D. Powell, high school 
principal and teacher of chemis- 
try, physics and general science 
at Grenada High School, Grenada, 
Miss., is the winner of a $1,200 
Lion Oil Scholarship in Zone “C”’. 
He has a B. S. degree in chemistry 
from 
Miss., and an M. A. degree from 
the University of Alabama. He 
plans to 
complete work on his Ph. D. at the 
University of Mississippi. 


Millsaps College, Jackson, | 


$75 Award Winners—Zone “B” 
Tennessee Winners of $75 Cash 


Merit Awards in Zone “B” are: 


| Mrs. 





use his scholarship to | 


Estelle B. Helm, Jackson 
High School; Mrs. Walter John- 
son, Milan High School; Rosella 
McClain, Garland Consolidated 
School (Covington); Mrs. Ella T. 
Townsend, Greenfield Elementary 
School; Mrs. Marie Lummus Cates, 
Springville High School; Nona 
Clark, Hollow Rock Elementary 
School; Miss Lillian Crenshaw, 
Central High School (Memphis); 
Mrs. Mary M. Gibson, Anderson 
Grammar School (Brownsville); 
Mrs. Roberta Horn, Henderson 
Elementary School; Mrs. Mabel 
LeCornu, Hume-Fogg High School 
(Nashville); Mrs. Mary Jenkins 
Nanney, Cottage Grove School. 
Judges of the contest were: Dr. 
William Ritchie, Chairman of the 
Division of Social Studies at Hen- 
derson State Teacher's College, 
Arkadelphia, Ark.. and two other 
members of the faculty, Dr. S. C. 
E. Powers, Professor of Political 
Science and Dean of Instruction, 
and Mrs. Nila Turner, Professor 
of English and Chairman of the 
Communications Staff. 


Why Fund Was Established 


The Lion Oil Scholarship Fund 
was originated by Lion Oil Com- 
pany ina sincere desire to broaden 
the educational opportunities of 
Southern youth. Since 1951, the 
Fund has provided not only schol- 
arship awards for students, but 
also scholarships for Southern 
teachers to assist them in obtain- 
ing advanced education. The 
program is endorsed by leading 
educators throughout the South. 

The Director of the Lion Oil 
Scholarship Fund says, “We be- 
lieve in the South... are eager to 
assist its sons, daughters and 
teachers—our good neighbors.” 
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A special word of commendation should 
be given to the groups who provided the 
music for the state convention. When there 
is such excellence in teachers as was dem- 
onstrated in the delightful program of the 
Knox County Teachers Chorus, students 
are likely to be superior, too. Tennessee’s 
music students—the Knoxville Sextet and 
Quartet and the All-State Band and Chorus 
—can be proud of their accomplishments, 
and their teachers can be pleased with the 
work they have done. 

The All-State Band was made up of 125 
members chosen from 60 high schools; 
the Chorus, 351 members from 40 high 
schools. An appreciation of what is in- 
volved in producing quality of the kind 
evidenced by both groups adds to the 
enjoyment of the music. Such mastery 
comes only through long, hard work and 
a very high type of both self-discipline 
and group discipline. Where so many are 
this kind of “best,” the numerous groups 
from which they were chosen must be 
very good indeed, which speaks well for 
public school music in Tennessee. 


Sittin in d. ment 
F F 


May ordinarily is a pleasant month, but 
toward the end of it always comes an un- 
pleasant task that casts a pall over the most 
idyllic days. Whatever system he follows, 
no teacher can avoid the time of final 
judgment. Although the marks may not 
follow the graded A, B, C, D, F, even 
though the student is measured wholly on 
what he has done compared with what he 
as an individual can be expected to do 
and may even help when the final record 
is prepared, the act of assessing the actual 
against the potential is inevitable. For 
those given to introspection and for those 
who have a good supply of that quality 
called empathy, the procedure is often pain- 
ful. 

It is not uncommon for teachers to bring 
themselves as well as their students to 
judgment about this time of year. Certain- 
ly that is as it should be. The final word 
on grading, promotion and nonpromotion 
has not yet been uttered. Here, as in most 
things, there must be a rather flexible 
Golden Mean, although it may have been 
obscured by extremists on both sides— 
those tender beings who would fear to 
check the most arrant loafer lest his per- 
sonality be warped no less than the 
gimlet-eyed justice who never doubts that 
his fixed system stems from some kind of 
sacred writings. 

Because a certain amount of power is 
involved in grading and promotion, it might 


be salutary for every teacher to fail a sub- 
ject during his career (an idea probably 
not original and certainly not altogether 
tongue in cheek). He should arrange mat- 
ters so that this failure will be important, 
in a subject he wants badly to pass, on 
which he has worked hard, one that is 
simply beyond his capacities. Surely it can 
do no harm for every teacher, as an adult 
who presumably can cope with such feel- 
ings, to experience the blind panic, the ab- 
ject humiliation, and the unreasoning 
resentment turning inward or outward that 
come with failure of this kind. 

If this course seems inconvenient for the 
next session of summer school, it might 
be well to consult Shakespeare. He may 
not be up to date in all pedagogical mat- 
ters, but he made some pertinent remarks 
about the quality of mercy that might be 
applicable in this particular season. 


Chine he 


Teachers are given to rushing around in 
the heat of the day. Bedlam, as represented 
in the old pictures, looks like a fine and 
private place compared with schools when 
record-keeping, meetings, conventions, in- 
service training, counseling, extra-curricular 
activities, civic duties, public relations, and 
what instruction can be thrown in by the 
left hand all build to a climax. Then a 
vacation, even a vacation without pay, is 
the only thing thai can break the mo- 
mentum and give affairs and people a 
chance to settle down. 


There are doughty souls who scoff at the 
very idea of taking a vacation. It may be 
that they took certain passages in Carlyle 
or Longfellow seriously in their youth, or 
they may take a superior brand of vita- 
mins. Perhaps their ancestors, foreseeing 
the pandemonium of the future, were 
thoughtful enough to endow them with 
mysterious power-steering, shock-absorb- 
ing qualities in the genes and chromosomes. 
Whatever the reasons, such people are to 
be admired and envied, if not quite under- 
stood. Doubtless they accomplish more 
than we who must have that restful inter- 
val every year when we can forget all 
duties—that “empty” space. 

Considering the merits and demerits of 
taking a certain vacation, even deciding 
what constitutes one, like so many things 
these days involves the unwary in a con- 
flict of standards. Whether the readers of 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER listen to the 
exhortation, “Go to the ant, thou sluggard 

. .” or prefer “I loafe and invite my 
soul,” we wish you a pleasant summer 
that will be both rewarding and refresh- 
ing. 
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This Month 


Two prize-winning essays offer in- 
spiration to teachers as the school 
year draws to a close. MATTYE 
Jackson, librarian and study hall 
teacher at Dyersburg High School, 
has just won the $1,200 college 
scholarship in the Lion Oil Scholar- 
ship Fund essay contest. Mrs. 
EsTHER SHARP SANDERSON won $1,000 
and a gold watch for her essay, 
“Why I Teach.” The essay was 
awarded first place in the Freedoms 
Foundation national competition. 

The last cover in the series de- 
voted to historical shrines and mon- 
uments pictures the Blount Mansion 
in Knoxville. STANLEY J. FOLMSBEE, 
the well-known historian who wrote 
the cover story about the Governor 
of the Southwest Territory, is a mem- 
ber of the board of the Blount Man- 
sion Association. 

Dr. Folmsbee, who has taught at 
the University of Tennessee since 
1928 and has given the course in 
Tennessee history since 1935, is co- 
author (with Joseph H. Parks) of 
The Story of Tennessee, a new his- 
tory of the state placed on the adop- 
tion list in December. He is author 
of Sectionalism and Internal Im- 
provements in Tennessee, 1796-1845, 
of several chapters in The French 
Broad-Holston Country: A History of 
Knox County, and is co-author (with 
H. C. Amick) of a series of maps of 
Tennessee and of the article on Ten- 
nessee in the Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana. 

Departing from custom, the editor 
presents another view of Blount 
Mansion, with a glimpse of the gar- 
den, instead of a miniature of the 
cover. Both pictures are by Paul A. 
Moore, State Department of Conser- 
vation. 
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EDITURIAL COMMENT 


THE FOUR-POINT PROGRAM 


Within the past year and a half much has been said 
about the four-point program. Most teachers are familiar 
with the request made by our Representative Assembly 
and much work has been done on the program since it 
was adopted in 1954. Now that the legislature has come 
and gone you are perhaps wondering just what did 
happen to the program. 





Point 1. This point was realized in full. It goes with- 
out saying that progress cannot be made until the pro- 
gram as it now exists can be maintained. It required 
a tremendous amount of money to provide for the 
twenty-five to thirty thousand increase in enrollment 
each year, to take care of the increased number of 
teachers, to provide for the increased training of teachers, 
and to meet other increased cost. 


Point 2. We asked for a $3,500 salary for a teacher 
with a bachelor’s degree and fifteen years’ experience 
and proportionate increases for other teachers. We did 
not ask for a flat increase for all teachers across the 
board. We placed the emphasis on training and ex- 
perience and that is the way the increases were granted. 
We did not receive the $3,500 salary, but we did receive 
a $3,000 salary for a teacher with a bachelor’s degree 
and fifteen years of experience. This is an increase of 
$420 a year, which is the second largest increase ever 
received by this particular group of teachers. 

In order that you may have some idea of what to 
expect in a new state salary schedule, you will find 
below the proposed state salary schedule on which the 
estimate for needed revenue was based. In other words, 
unless there is a change in the schedule by the State 
Board of Education, which must adopt it, this will be 
the new schedule: 


Two Three 

Years of Years Years Bachelors Master's 

Experience College College Degree Degree 
0 $ 163 $ 182 $ 225 $ 252 
1 167 186 230 257 
2 171 190 235 262 
3 175 194 240 267 
4 179 198 245 272 
5 183 202 250 277 
6 187 206 255 282 
7 191 210 260 287 
8 195 214 265 292 
9 199 218 270 297 
10 203 222 275 302 
ll 280 307 
12 285 315 
13 290 323 
14 295 331 
15 300 336 


Point 3. The Retirement System received an increase 
of $2,145,000 per year which will make the Retirement 
System actuarially sound for the first time and will 
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make it possible to remove the $3,600 ceiling on which 
teachers make their contributions. This should improve 
the Retirement System a great deal, and certainly it 
will be actuarially sound for the first time. 


Point 4 called for adequate support for institutions 
of higher learning. These institutions did not receive 
anything like the amount for which they asked, but 
they did receive enough money to maintain their pro- 
grams and to provide a salary increase for all teachers in 
these institutions. 

The General Education Bill carried the provision 
which has been in the law since 1947 that local school 
systems must continue to pay salary supplements above 
the schedule and that the amount of increase for which 
a teacher is entitled under the new salary schedule will 
be added to the salary which he is making this year. 

While we did not get everything we asked, we cer- 
tainly received a tremendous increase in appropriations 
for education, and we should be in position to carry 
on the best program of work which we have ever done. 
We feel that all teachers will be inspired to do the very 
best job of teaching they have ever done. If we all 
pledge our very best efforts, maybe we can make the 
taxpayers proud of the fact that they are contributing 
more money than ever before to the program of edu- 
cation in our state. 


NEA REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


The NEA Representative Assembly meets in Chicago 
on July 3-8. Every local association is entitled to one 
delegate for every one hundred members or major frac- 
tion thereof provided the local is affiliated with the 
NEA. A $5.00 fee payable to the NEA is required for 
affiliation. This is something new since last year when 
your association was affiliated without cost provided 
you had 100 per cent membership. Every local official 
should check on this and be sure that the local has 
taken care of its affiliation. 

Chicago is centrally located, and we should have a 
large turnout of delegates from Tennessee. It is im- 
portant that your association be represented. We shall 
look forward to seeing you in Chicago for what will 
perhaps be the largest Representative Assembly the NEA 
has ever had. 


TIME FOR REST 


Soon after you receive this edition of THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER school days will be over for this school year. 
We hope that all of you will have an opportunity for 
a little rest and relaxation. You certainly will have an 
opportunity for a change from the routine of the school- 
room. Whether you teach summer school, attend sum- 
mer school, work through the summer, go on a trip, 
or just do nothing, we hope you will enjoy it. 

Our entire staff is grateful for your fine support in 
all our undertakings through the year, and we hope 
that all of us may do even a better job next year. F.E.B. 
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William Blount 


HERE ARE FEW MORE PROMINENT 

figures in the early history of 
Tennessee than William Blount. His 
name is inseparable from the devel- 
opment of the Southwest Territory 
into the State of Tennessee, but for 
many years before the territory was 
created, he had played an important 
part in North Carolina politics. Born 
in Bertie County, North Carolina, on 
March 26, 1749, of one of North 
Carolina’s oldest families, he ob- 
tained a good education in the pri- 
vate schools of that colony, and later 
served as paymaster in the Conti- 
nental army during the Revolution. 
That he was a rather impulsive per- 
son is indicated by the fact that in 
1777 he was arrested for attacking 
the Speaker of the North Carolina 
House of Commons on the streets of 
the capital city. When brought be- 
fore the House he admitted the 
charges and apologized to the 
Speaker. 

He began his career in politics in 
1781 as a member of the lower house 
of the North Carolina legislature. 
From that time on until he was ap- 
pointed governor of the Southwest 
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Territory he served almost continu- 
ously as a member of either the 
state legislature or the Continental 
Congress. In 1787 he served also as 
a delegate from North Carolina to 
the Constitutional Convention which 
framed the United States Constitu- 
tion, and in 1789 he attended the 
ratifying convention which belated- 
ly provided for North Carolina’s 
adherence to the newly formed fed- 
eral union. In this convention Blount 
advocated and voted for the ratifi- 
cation of the constitution. At the 
same time he strongly supported the 
movement to have North Carolina 
cede to the United States the Ten- 
nessee country over which he was 
soon to preside as_ territorial gov- 
ernor. 

In the words of one of Blount’s 
colleagues in the Constitutional Con- 
vention at Philadelphia, “Mr. Blount 
is a character strongly marked for 
integrity and honor. . . . He is no 
speaker, nor does he possess any of 
those talents that make men shine;— 
he is plain, honest and sincere.” 
According to Theodore Roosevelt, in 
his Winning of the West, he was a 
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“good-looking, well-bred man, but he 
was also a man of force and energy, 
who knew how to get on with the 
backwoodsmen, so that he soon be- 
came popular among them.” A recent 
biographer, however, has described 
him as imperious and domineering 
in manner and aristocratic, even 
somewhat snobbish, by nature; but 
his aggressive personality, his intelli- 
gence, and his sense of civic respon- 
sibility contributed to his rise to a 
position of leadership among the 
western people. 

According to this same biographer, 
Professor W. H. Masterson of Rice 
Institute, whose William Blount was 
published in 1954 by the Louisiana 
State University Press, he was a busi- 
ness man in politics. He and his 
partner-brothers, John Gray and 
Thomas, had acquired important 
mercantile and shipping interests in 
North Carolina, had speculated ex- 
tensively in the depreciated cur- 
rency of the Confederation period, 
and even more extensively in west- 
ern lands. During William’s lifetime 
they acquired millions of acres of 
land, most of it within the bounds 
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of present-day Tennessee. In 1790, 
after Congress had accepted North 
Carolina’s cession and had organized 
this Tennessee country as the “Terri- 
tory of the United States South of 
the River Ohio,” President Washing- 
ton appointed William Blount to 
serve as its governor. Blount had 
recently been disappointed in his 
ambition to become one of North 
Carolina’s first two Senators, and he 
accepted this other post with alac- 
rity. He explained to one of his 
friends that “the Salary is handsome, 
and my Western Lands had become 
so great an object to me that it had 
become absolutely necessary that I 
should go to the Western Country.” 

In recent years many historians 
have condemned the big land spec- 
ulators of the post-Revolution period, 
of whom William Blount was an 
outstanding example, as enemies of 
society who deprived the poor peo- 
ple of their opportunities to acquire 
land. Dr. Masterson disagrees with 
this viewpoint, claiming that land 
was so plentiful at that time that it 
would have been rather difficult to 
prevent anyone from acquiring 
possession of land who really wanted 
it. Also, the large speculators pro- 


vided the foresight and the capital, 
which most of the individual settlers 
lacked, and which made possible a 
much more rapid settlement of the 
West than otherwise would have 
been the case. It was in this promo- 
tion of westward expansion that the 
land speculators made their great 
contribution to American history. Of 
course, these speculators, and Blount 
was no exception, were not paragons 
of virtue. They took every possible 
advantage of the technicalities of 
the law; and if the laws were not 


. adequate for their purposes, even 


though they were themselves fre- 
quently responsible for their pas- 
sage, they occasionally transgressed 
them. In regard to Blount, however, 
although he probably did not neglect 
his business interests while serving 
as governor of the Southwest Terri- 
tory, it seems that he conducted the 
affairs of this office honestly and 
efficiently and with the welfare of 
the people as his first concern. 

In passing, it may be well to call 
attention to the confusion concern- 
ing the area included in this Terri- 
tory which has been caused by the 
unfortunate inclusion in its official 
name of the phrase, “South of the 


River Ohio.” Since Kentucky is south 
of the Ohio River, some writers have 
concluded erroneously that it was a 
part of this federal territory. Actu- 
ally, Kentucky was never ceded to 
the United States by Virginia and 
remained an integral part of that 
commonwealth until it entered the 
Union as a separate state in 1792. 
The only area under Blount’s juris- 
diction as governor of the Southwest 
Territory was the region ceded to 
the United States by North Carolina, 
in other words, present-day Tennes- 
see. Governor Blount held another 
federal position at the same time, 
however, as superintendent of Indian 
affairs, in which he had charge of 
United States’ relations with all of 
the Indian tribes south of the Ohio 
River. 

In this capacity as Indian superin- 
tendent, Blount negotiated a very 
important treaty with the Cherokee 
Indians. At the same time the Terri- 
tory was created, the only parts of 
it to which the Indian title had been 
legally extinguished were the Cum- 
berland Valley in Middle Tennessee 
and the northeastern corner of the 
Territory as far south and west as 
the present Greeneville. But white 
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Interior of Blount Mansion 





Fireplace in the dining room of Blount Mansion 


settlements in the east had extended 
almost to the Little Tennessee River 
under the authority of treaties, now 
repudiated, which had been made 
by the ili-fated state of Franklin. 
By the Treaty of the Holston of 
1791 Blount acquired title for the 
United States to most of this occu- 
pied country and additional territory 
as far west as the Clinch River 
While negotiating this treaty at 
the site of Knoxville, which had re- 
cently been settled by his friend 
James White, Blount had been in- 
trigued by its favorable location and 
decided to make it his home and 
the capital of the Territory. Being 
a good politician, he named the new 
town after his superior officer, Henry 
Knox, the Secretary of War in Wash- 
ington’s cabinet. In 1792 he had 
constructed at this place one of the 
first, if not the first, frame house 
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west of the Blue Ridge. During the 
early 1920's this structure was saved 
from destruction by a group of 
public-spirited citizens of Knoxville 
and it remains today the leading 
tourist attraction of the city. Under 
the supervision of the Blount 
Mansion Association, it has been fur- 
nished with contemporary furnish- 
ings and household implements and 
other historic objects. Each year it 
is visited by two or three thousand 
school children who are thus en- 
abled to get a better appreciation 
of local history and of the way in 
which the founding fathers of Ten- 
nessee lived more than a century and 
a half ago. 

During the first stage of the Terri- 
tory’s history, Governor Blount had 
autocratic authority. He proclaimed 
laws, created new counties, and ap- 
pointed civil officials. In 1794 the 





Territory was allowed to have a 
representative assembly and a non- 
voting delegate to the United States 
Congress. This assembly revealed its 
interest in education by granting 
charters to three colleges, one of 
which, the forerunner of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, was named Blount 
College in honor of the Governor. 
When Indian raids, which had made 
life very precarious for the inhabi- 
tants during the early years, had 
finally subsided by 1795, Blount took 
the lead in arranging for the admis- 
sion of Tennessee to the Union, 
which was achieved by June 1, 1796. 
As a part of the procedure, he 
provided for the election by the dem- 
ocratic procedure of universal man- 
hood suffrage of delegates to a 
constitutional convention, and he 
presided over the sessions of the 
convention when it met in Knoxville 
in January, 1796, and drafted Ten- 
nessee’s first state constitution. 
Possibly one reason why Blount 
was interested in statehood for the 
Territory was because the popular 
John Sevier was becoming dissatis- 
fied with his role of a subordinate. 
Statehood made it possible for Sevier 
to become governor and Blount one 
of Tennessee's first two Senators. 
Blount’s career as a Senator was 
brief, because he was expelled in 
1797 as a result of his leadership in 
what has become known as _ the 
Blount Conspiracy. At that time 
Tennessee's prosperity and Blount’s 
own possibilities of profit from land 
speculation were absolutely depend- 
ent upon continued free navigation 
of the Mississippi River. Rumors 
were then current that Spain was 
about to transfer New Orleans and 
Louisiana to France—an event which 
actually did occur a few years later 
and became the occasion for Jeffer- 
sons Louisiana Purchase. It was 
generally believed in the West that 
if France acquired New Orleans, she 
would deny the Americans the right 
to use the Mississippi River for the 
export of their surplus products. 
Therefore, Blount took over a scheme 
originally promoted by a Knoxville 
tavern keeper, John Chisholm, to 
organize an expedition of frontiers- 
men and Indians to help the British, 
then at war with Spain and France, 
take New Orleans, Louisiana, and 
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Florida away from Spain. The United 
States and Great Britain in the treaty 
of peace of 1783 had agreed that 
both Canadians and Americans 
should have free navigation of the 
Mississippi. 

Before the plan could be put in 
operation, a letter Blount had writ- 
ten about it to a friend fell into the 
hands of federal authorities. It was 
sent to President Adams, who turned 
it over to Congress, and as a result 
Blount was expelled by the Senate. 
Blount’s political enemies seized up- 
on the exposure as an opportunity 
to blast his political career. The 
House of Representatives brought 
impeachment charges against him, 
but in the trial Blount was acquitted, 
not because of lack of guilt but be- 
cause of lack of jurisdiction. It was 
argued that Senators were not sub- 
ject to impeachment, and even if 
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they were, Blount was no longer a 
Senator, having been expelled. The 
people of Tennessee apparently be- 
lieved that whatever Blount had 
planned to do, regardless of its ille- 
gality, was in their interest, and they 
elected him to the state Senate and 
the Senate chose him as Speaker. 
Less than two years later, however, 
he succumbed to a fever and died on 


March 21, 1800. 


While Blount was not a great 
national or heroic figure, his career 
influenced considerably the history 
of North Carolina and Tennessee and 
had national repercussions. His ad- 
ministration of the government of 
the Southwest Territory was his out- 
standing achievement, and he de- 
serves to be remembered as one of 
a group of business men in politics 
who advanced materially the growth 
and expansion of the American West. 


TENNESSEE AVIATION 
EDUCATION WORKSHOP 

The University of Tennessee in 
cooperation with the Tennessee Bur- 
eau of Aeronautics offers an Aviation 
Education Workshop for elementary, 
secondary, and college teachers July 
18-August 19, 1955. Senior staff mem- 
bers of the University of Tennessee 
and outstanding aviation authorities 
will participate in the workshop. 

Six quarter hours of undergrad- 
uate or graduate credit will be avail- 
able for those who successfully com- 
plete the work. 

The Tennessee Bureau of Aero- 
nautics will award one hundred 
scholarships in the amount of $185 
to defray housing, meal costs, and 
tuition. Apply to: James E. Martin, 
Director, Tennessee Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, Berry Field, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 
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The Winner 


Mrs. Esther 
Sharp Sand- 
erson, who 
teaches at 
Huntsville 
Consolidated 
School, is 
proclaimed a 
superior 
teacher. The 
reader would 
surmise that 
the secret of 
much of her 
success lies in 
her attitude 
toward her 
work, in her 
generosity, 
her dedication of self, in her optim- 
ism and seriousness. ““Why I Teach” 
won a $1,000 award as the best essay 
submitted in the Freedoms Founda- 
tion national contest. Last year Mrs. 
Sanderson’s seventh grade class was 
awarded a $500 library for its pro- 
gram in Americanism. 

















I have been a teacher for thirty 
years. I remain a teacher. I heed 
neither the beckoning call of paid 
retirement nor the siren song of 
greater wealth in other professions. 
I have a rendezvous with destiny 
which challenges my greatest efforts 
and interests. My work is eternal, 
for the youth of today are the citi- 
zens of tomorrow. 

My profession gives me the privi- 
lege of carrying the torch of en- 
lightenment to the youth of our land 
for the development of an adequate 
program for wholesome living in a 
democratic society. This is the true 
aim of education in American insti- 
tutions of learning. 

I teach because my vocation is 
essential for the promotion and per- 
petuation of the American Way of 
Life. Since our government was 
established by free thinking men, it 
can only be kept alive by keeping 
men free to think. A democracy re- 
quires an educated citizenry. I want 
to help American youth to appreciate 
fully the blessings of liberty and 
to assume intelligently their just re- 
sponsibilities in preserving them. 

I teach because I enjoy making 
my classroom a democracy at work 
day by day—a place where children 
can participate in experiences that 
will help them cope with the realities 
of life. For it is only through living 
that a child discovers life, and unless 
he is allowed to help chart his course, 
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First-Prize Essay 


Why I Teach 


ESTHER SHARP SANDERSON 


Huntsville, Tennessee 


to help make his decisions, to help 
discover his mistakes and to profit 
by them, he is unprepared to meet 
the demands of life in a democracy. 
I want to supply the needs of each 
individual by helping him to help 
himself. 

I want to help each child build 
a sound philosophy for living and 
to form habits that are worth while. 
It matters less what I teach than 
how the chiidren feel about what I 
do teach and what habits they form 
which they take with them into the 
great school of life. The tangible 
things of life pass away; the intangi- 
ble remain. 

Our government respects the dig- 
nity of the individual. So should our 
schools. The youth “on the other 
side of the track” must have an equal 
opportunity for education, for in a 
democracy he, too, plays his role in 
shaping the destiny of our nation at 
the polls. 

“My cup runneth over” with hap- 
piness when I think of the part I 
have played in the rehabilitation of 
unfortunate youth who have become 
good citizens. Did not the Good 
Shepherd leave the ninety and nine 
and go in search of the one that was 
lost? Our human resources are our 
most valuable assets. Every warped 
personality lost to society becomes a 
liability to that society. Therefore, 
I have always endeavored to make 
my classroom a place where each 
child would have a feeling of secur- 
ity, of belonging, of adequacy, and 
status among the group, competing 
against on one other than himself 
and finding some measure of success 
along the way, with hope for greater 
success in the future. 

It has been my cherished privilege 
to bring light where there was dark- 
ness, sunshine where there was sor- 
row, faith and hope where there was 
doubt and despair, success where 


there was failure—all by the use of 
the magic key of love which unlocks 
the doors of learning. Through the 
grace of God, I have been able to 
look beyond that dirty face, be- 
neath that ragged coat, and see a 
soul divine in God’s masterpiece, a 
child. 

However limited the incomes of 
many may be, there certainly can be 
no price tag placed upon happiness 
from within; therefore, I have put 
forth a great effort to help all chil- 
dren develop their inner resources 
through appreciation of music, art, 
literature, and nature. The rich man 
may own the landscape, but it can 
belong to the youth “on the other 
side of the track” if he only has eyes 
with which to see it. Art is eternal 
and unfading, for “a thing of beauty 
is a joy forever.” 

My curriculum is designed to 
equip pupils with practical knowl- 
edges to meet their physical needs, 
but at the same time it must provide 
for social and emotional growth. 
Art, in its broad sense, is a particu- 
larly happy medium through which 
the teacher can help boys and girls 
become adjusted to new situations 
and environments. It invigorates and 
enriches all learning areas. 

The learning situation must be set 
up to try to meet the physical, men- 
tal, social, and emotional needs of 
each child. It must give him the in- 
centive to want to learn, the right 
attitude while he is learning, and an 
emotional stability that will assure 
the using of learned knowledges to 
solve the problems of everyday liv- 
ing. Art in the classroom is a big fac- 
tor in supplying these incentives and 
attitudes, plus a good emotional 
balance. 

The effects of the elementary 
school are lifetime in duration. Chil- 
dren must learn to live well when 

(Continued on page 16) 
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T HANKS TO THE SEVEN HUNDRED 
YOUNG AMERICANS who daily 
troop en masse through my door, 
there is never a dull moment in my 
busy, rushing life which ever affords 
me keenest enjoyment. They see to 
it that I have no time for ulcers or in- 
hibitions. I lead no patterned ivory- 
tower existence. I am not a clerk 
selling merchandise on order; neither 
am | a circus barker. I am a teacher. 

There are those who would say, 
“But you are a librarian.” And I am. 
It is my sacred trust, but I am also a 
teacher. 

A librarian may be a guidance 
director, an authority on materials, 
an administrator adept in human re- 
lations, but she is always a teacher. 

Some specialists in school-library 
fields say the librarian is first a teach- 
er, then a librarian; others say she is 
first a librarian and second a teacher. 
Actually there is very little difference 
in the points of view. Almost every 
one agrees that the librarian is also 
a teacher with an importance in her 
own right. 

Since our library is the service cen- 
ter of the school reaching the entire 
student body, it is my great responsi- 
bility and my greater privilege to 
train students for successful living. 
I strive to make the library a desir- 
able place where every one behaves 
as if he likes being there. 

I do not want the role of the disci- 
plinarian who walks softly but car- 
ries a big stick. I want to be a friend, 
a helper, and a guide. I want to give 
my students direction that will carry 
over and stand them in need in their 
adult lives. However, I am not un- 
mindful that at times righteous in- 
dignation when warranted has its 
value. I do not advocate continuous 
sweetness and light but a steady, 
satisfying atmosphere which makes 
for proper mental and moral growth. 

Never before has society required 
of its individuals so wide a range 
of knowledge. Never before in the 
history of our country has there been 
a more imperative need for training 
and guidance of its youth. They are 
our adults of tomorrow, and they 
must be developed into intelligent 
people with the strength of character 
needed for solving the problems they 
will meet in upholding the demo- 
cratic way of life which is our Amer- 
ican heritage. 
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First-Prize Essay 


How I Can Prepare My Students 
for Successful Living 


MATTYE JACKSON 


Librarian, Dyersburg High School 
Dyersburg 


There is no successful living with- 
out proper attitudes and a true sense 
of values. Our students must be 
taught responsibility and proper care 
of property. They must learn to re- 
spect the rights of others. They must 
be courteous and considerate. They 
must be taught appreciation for their 
homes, their schools, and this great 
land of ours. This training can be 
effective if the right atmosphere pre- 
vails in the library where everyone 
realizes that he is a part of a unit. 

It is important that I be able to 
give the right book to the right per- 
son at the right time. The happiest 
librarian is the one who has the most 
useful and inspirng books in the 
hands of the most readers. 

I want to teach students to be self- 
reliant, independent thinkers who 
can help themselves. If I can imbue 
them with a desire to read, to ac- 
quire interests, and to develop skills 
and resourcefulness, they will soon 
possesses a mind that can separate 
the bad ideas from the good. They 
will be able, on their own, to retain 
the good and to cast aside the bad. 

It is the right of every boy and 
girl to. have the pleasures, the under- 
standings, and the experiences that 
come from sharing the best that man 
has written through the ages. 

I want to give them the key to 
knowledge. Andrew Lang _ once 
wrote, “Love of books is the golden 
key that opens the enchanted door.” 

Education can impart no more 
valuable gift that an inquiring mind, 
and when a child reaches for know]- 
edge, the key should be supplied. I 
want to give them new information, 
new thoughts, new visions, new 
understandings, and new apprecia- 
tions which are necessary to their 
development into intelligent, reliable 
citizens. 

I must remember that every child 
is a person different from all others, 


different in taste and temperament, 
different in background, different in 
hopes and desires. There is no rule 
of thumb in choosing books for this 
child or that child. Fortunately books 
are just as varied as people, and 
happily, the right books are avail- 
able for the right boys and the right 
girls. It takes not only tact, patience, 
imagination but also sympathy, wis- 
dom and utilization of every re- 
source—characteristics which I con- 
tinuously strive to acquire and to 
maintain. 

It is worthwhile? Yes, every min- 
ute of it. My reward is the satisfy- 
ing, heart-catching feeling that for 
a short time I have held them close 
in my hands. I have had my small 
part in molding them into worthy 
men and women because, from the 
wisdom of the past, I have given 
them the golden key which will help 
them to solve their problems of today 
and will give them greater visions of 
tomorrow. 





The Winner 


Miss Mat- 
tye Jackson, 
librarian and 
study hall 
teacher at Dy- 
ersburg High 
School, was 
presented a 
$1,200 col- 
lege _scholar- 
ship in the 
Lion Oil 
Scholarship 
Fund essay 
contest for 
teachers at a 
formal cere- 
mony held 
March 22 be- 
fore the Dyersburg student body and 
a large number of invited guests. 

Miss Jackson’s essay was chosen as 
the best of hundreds entered in a con- 
test zone embracing Tennessee and a 
portion of Kentucky. For further in- 
formation about Tennessee winners, 
see the Lion Oil Company advertise- 
ment, page 1. 
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Photograph through the courtesy of Chicago Park District 


CHICAGO ... 








“City in a Garden” 


[: HICAGO IS HOST to more conven- 
tions than any other city in the 
world. Spread out like a Gargantuan 
bib around the throat of Lake Mich- 
igan, it has become the trade and 
transportation center of the conti- 
nent. Served by twenty trunk line 
railroads, it handles more freight 
traffic than New York and St. Louis 
combined. Chicago’s Midway Air- 
port is the busiest civilian airport in 
the world with a plane arriving or 
departing every two minutes. To 
convention-goers all of this means 
an ease and convenience of trans- 
portation unequalled by any other 
city. 

Yet the ease with which the great 
wheel of transportation in America 
rotates around Chicago is the least 
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MADELINE JOYCE STRAIGHT 


Education Communications Service 
University of Chicago 


of its attractions. History in Chicago 
has a special quality. Nowhere else 
in America does one find the vast 
seminal cross-currents of the conti- 
nent becoming so violent and so mas- 
sive in their results: the lawlessness 
and crude self-aggrandizement of the 
pioneer West, the tumultuous, ex- 
travagant use of resources that has 
industrialized the continent, the tur- 
moil of the national melting pot con- 
centrated in the expanding slums, 
the cultural and educational en- 
thusiasms and the fight to keep learn- 
ing independent, the love of rioting 
and sensationalism, the religious pre- 
occupations, the vague but un- 
quenchable idealism that makes the 
future capable of bringing forth 
dreams that are completely improb- 


able. What else could have moti- 
vated the city planners in 1833 to 
engrave on the official seal of the 
infant Chicago, rising with its hand- 
ful of log cabins out of the mud of 
the onion swamp beside the blue 
Michigan, the words, Urbs in Horto, 
which mean “City in a Garden?” 
The technical imagination that 
could, among other marvels, per- 
manently reverse the flow of the 
Chicago River in the interests of the 
physical health of the city could not 
so easily reverse the flow of wild and 
ungarden-like life deposited by the 
needs and the passions of a daring 
continent. The campfires of the In- 
dians on the shore of the big lake 
were amplified unbelievably into the 
symphony of light that is Chicago's 
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night skyline today, but the simple, 
orderly dream of a garden became 
the flamboyant pattern of an un- 
mastered jungle. 

To come to Chicago is to find a 
little of everything that represents 
America, its ideals and its problems, 
its accomplishments and its failures, 
its earnestness and it frivolity, its 
goodness and its corruption, its con- 
centration of life and its yearning 
for growth. 

Do you want the experience of 
luxurious living, food, and entertain- 
ment on the level of the gourmet? 
The Boulevard Room at the Conrad 
Hilton, the Pump Room at the Am- 
bassador East, the Empire Room at 
the Palmer House, the Balinese 
Room at the Sheraton-Blackstone are 
only a few of the medley of supper 
clubs that await you. For a general 
menu, luxuriously served, try Mike 
Fritzel’s or the Imperial House. For 
steaks, try the Porterhouse Room at 
the Sherman Hotel or the Sirloin 
Room at the Stock Yard Inn. For 
a good steak moderately priced, try 
George Diamond’s. There are, of 
course, a number of _ restaurants 
specializing in unusual or exotic 
food as, for example, Don the 
Beachcomber’s for oriental cooking, 
St. Hubert’s Old English Grill for 
English cooking, the Kungsholm 
Scandinavian Restaurant for smorg- 
asbord. 

Do you want to send something 
home from the fabulous State Street, 
one of the most famed shopping 
streets in the world? You can find 
interesting and lovely things within 
a wide range of prices at Field’s or 
Carson’s, or Stevens’, or the Fair. 
Or would you like to do some win- 
dow shopping at night on the glam- 
orous stretch of Michigan Boulevard? 
Diversified shops extend along Mich- 
igan from the Conrad Hilton to the 
near North Side. 

If you are seeking general educa- 
tional experiences, you will find ex- 
amples of almost every type of 
museum and exhibit created by our 
insatiable national curiosity about 
the world we live in. For example, 
you will find the Brookfield Zoo, the 
Chicago Natural History Museum 
(formerly Field Museum), the Adler 
Planetarium where the heavens per- 
form their pageantry at the pressing 
of a button, the Shedd Aquarium 
with its 132 tanks containing 10,000 
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specimens of fresh and salt water 
fish, the Museum of Science and In- 
dustry with its 14 acres of exhibits 
showing the relation of science to 
American industrial development, 
where you can hear your own voice 
on the telephone and see yourself 
on television, the Oriental Institute 
at the University of Chicago. 

If you want to experience Chicago 
as the center of trade and industry, 
you may wish to visit the Merchan- 
dize Mart which, from its roof-top 
helicopter port to its basement 
freight tunnel, houses a city within 
a city with a daily working popula- 
tion of 20,000, or you may go to the 
Board of Trade and listen in on the 
tumultuous transactions on the floor 
where 87 per cent of the nation’s 
total grain exchange contracts were 
traded last year, or see the Mercan- 
tile Exchange where buyers and 
sellers of farm produce transact their 
business. 

It is possible that all of the reli- 
gions of the world are represented 
in Chicago, from the intellectual de- 
tachment of ethical thought and 
contemplation to the emotional 
abandonment of voodooism and 
black magic. At any rate, the visitor 
can see magnificent cathedrals, im- 
pressive synagogues, religious re- 
treats on Skid Row, and the fabulous 
intricacy of the Baha'i Temple sym- 
bolizing a world religion. 

There are resources too for those 
interested in art and music and 
drama. The Art Institute has a rich 
collection of world famous paintings 
and water colors and sculpture rep- 
resenting the Oriental as well as the 
Western world. There are concerts 
at Ravinia and Grant Park as well as 
Orchestra Hall, and there is the 
legitimate theatre where Broadway 
hits are reproduced, often with the 
original New York cast. 

But teachers may be more curious 
about the educational scene than 
about anything else. The University 
of Chicago has been making special 
plans for teachers this summer. The 


programs allow students to attend 
the NEA convention while studying 
at the University during the Sum- 
mer Quarter. Roosevelt University, 
one of the most dynamic metropoli- 
tan schools of the country, will be of 
interest to teachers, as will such lead- 
ing Catholic universities as Loyola 
and DePaul as well as Northwestern. 

Like the city itself, the Chicago 
public school system is startling by 
its size alone. The first public school 
was opened in 1833 and was located 
above a bakery shop. The first public 
school building was erected in 1845 
and was intended to accommodate 
600 pupils. But within two years the 
enrollment was 864. Now the enroll- 
ment is over 400,000 in the public 
school system that embraces 356 ele- 
mentary schools, 47 high schools, a 
junior college with three branches, a 
teachers college, and five continua- 
tion and apprentice schools—all oper- 
ating on a budget of some one 
hundred fifty-six million dollars. Like 
the rest of the Country, Chicago is 
beset by the problems of inadequate 
buildings and educational facilities. 
The city has 156 school buildings 
that are over 50 years old and 18 
buildings that are over 70 years old. 
Superintendent Willis reported last 
year that there had been an increase 
of 16,545 elementary school children 
between September 1952 and Feb- 
ruary 1954, and the estimated at- 
tendance for September 1959 in high 
schools and elementary schools is 
452,524. But the staggering problems 
are faced openly, and the Superin- 
tendent’s latest annual report, in the 
typical spirit of Chicago, is entitled 
simply We Build. 

You see much in Chicago that be- 
lies the motto, “City in a Garden.” 
You will find suggestions of the gar- 
den, not everywhere, but preserved 
in various places such as the Mid- 
way-Washington Park area. How- 
ever, Chicagoans have lavished their 
love on the lakefront, and no visitor 
should miss driving the length of 
Lake Shore Drive, which represents, 
in a partial way, the garden realized. 


In July teachers everywhere will look toward Chicago, 
where the NEA will hold its ninety-third annual conven- 


tion. 


As is its custom, Tennessee will be well represented. 


Those who go, as well as those who stay at home, will enjoy 
this article about the convention city. 
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Welcome 


Teachers and Visitors 


HOTEL POINCIANA 


A home-like hotel— 
#1 


Dania, Florida 


Low summer rates. 














TIME TO ORDER... 


HARLOW 


LISHING 














TEACHERS 


Profitable Teaching Opportunities 
YEAR ROUND INCOME 
A.T.A. offers high salaried teaching 
positions with location in wealthy com- 
merical areas, providing profitable di- 
versified summer opportunities. It is 
good business to have numerous open- 
ings to choose from. 
To become acquainted with these 
openings write or phone collect: 
American Teachers Agency 
317 Citizens Building 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
W. J. Doyle Mgr. Superior 1-6700 
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The State-Wide English Program 


CHARLES F. WEBB 


Secretary, Tennessee Council of Teachers of English 


The State-Wide English Program,’ 
now in its thirteenth year, is spon- 
sored by the Tennessee Council of 
Teachers of English. This program, 
which includes all instructional levels 
from the first grade through college, 
has enjoyed a steady and satisfactory 
growth because of the active inter- 
est and enthusiastic co-operation of 
three groups of people: officials of 
the State Department of Education, 
school administrators and supervi- 
sors, and English teachers through- 
out the entire state. 

The Annual Report to the 

Schools 

Since 1942 the Council has made 
annual reports to the high schools of 
the state. The thirteenth confidential 
report (based on 5,508 graduates of 
Tennessee high schools entering Ten- 
nessee colleges this year) has been 
mailed to approximately fifteen hun- 
dred superintendents, principals, and 
English teachers. Since the report 
gives to the individual school the 
percentile scores made by its gradu- 
ates on college English placement 
tests, principals and teachers find the 
information helpful as they attempt 
to evaluate their own English pro- 
grams and teaching practices. All 
who examine and use the confidential 
reports should keep in mind that all 
English teachers have a share in and 
make a contribution to the English 
training given to pupils. No one 
teacher should be given the entire 
credit for high scores or the blame 
for low scores made by graduates 
of the school. 

Principals and teachers are urged 
to write the secretary of the Tennes- 
see Council (University Station, 
Knoxville 16) for further information 
about any matter not clear in the re- 
ports, to call attention to any errors 
in them, or to make suggestions for 





*For information about the program see 
(1) “The State-Wide English Program in 
Tennessee,” The English Journal, February, 
1945, pp. 71-76, reprinted in College Eng- 
lish, May, 1945, pp. 448-452; (2) speci al 
reports in the April or May issues of The 
Tennessee Teacher during the past twelve 
years; (3) English Manual for Teachers, 
State Department of Education, Nashville, 
1946. 


the improvement of this service 


which the Council attempts to give. 


Visits of the Secretary 


Each year the secretary of the 
Tennessee Council visits many 
schools throughout the state and con- 
fers with supervisors, principals, and 
teachers regarding problems related 
to any phase of the total instruction- 
al program in English. Frequently 
conferences are held with the Eng- 
lish staff of the school, and often—as 
a result of the discussion—teachers 
discover new methods and classroom 
activities that lead to better teaching 
and find solutions to some of their 
problems. The secretary is always 
glad to receive requests for visits to 
schools and is happy to serve admin- 
istrators, supervisors, and teachers. 


The Revision of the English 
Manual 

In 1946 the State Department of 
Education published the English 
Manual, an aid to the teaching of 
English, sponsored and compiled by 
the Tennessee Council of Teachers 
of English. This book makes avail- 
able to teachers many helpful teach- 
ing suggestions, all drawn from the 
classroom practices of successful 
teachers. Many teachers, both begin- 
ning and experienced, have found 
the material in the Manual stimulat- 
ing and useful. Because the book has 
been out of print for some time, and 
because the number of requests for 
it is increasing, the Council has been 
asked to explore the possibility of re- 
vising the Manual. 

Such an undertaking calls for the 
co-operation of the English teachers 
of Tennessee. For several months 
teachers have been making sugges- 
tions for the revision of the Manual. 
Teachers who have not yet made 
suggestions are invited to do so by 
writing to the secretary. English 
teachers should remember that the 
Manual is their book and designed 
for their use; therefore, they should 
give all of the help and guidance 
possible to those actively engaged 
in the work of revision. 
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Area English Conferences 

Frequently during the past few 
years, English teachers have pointed 
out the need for some type of in- 
formal meeting in which people can 
discuss fully and freely their com- 
mon problems and share their suc- 
cessful methods and _ activities. In 
the spring of 1953, in an effort to 
meet this need, the Tennessee Coun- 
cil co-sponsored with the colleges 
involved one-day, area English con- 
ferences at Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute and the University of Ten- 
nessee. Both meetigs were very 
successful, and the teachers who 
attended them were enthusiastic in 
their endorsement of the plan and 
the request that other conferences be 
held. In 1954 successful meetings 
have been held at Tennessee Wes- 
leyan College and East Tennessee 
State, and others are scheduled at 
Martin College and the University 
of Tennessee. 

The plan of the area conference 
can be expanded and extended so 
that eventually twelve to fifteen 
conference centers can be set up 
throughout the state. Teachers who 
would like to have a conference in 
their area next year should write 
their requests to the secretary. The 
Council will endeavor to arrange for 
conferences wherever teachers are 
genuinely interested and _ request 
them. 

The Year Ahead 

At the annual meeting of the Ten- 
nessee Council, held recently in 
Nashville, officers for the coming 
year were elected. Mrs. Sarah S. 
Felts of Chattanooga High School 
was re-elected president. The vice- 
president is Professor Charles R. 
Mangam of Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute. Mrs. Julia Shafer of Dyers- 
burg High School was elected treas- 
urer. The State-Wide English Pro- 
gram Committee is composed of the 
officers and the following people: 
Mrs. Elizabeth Daggon, supervisor 
of Shelby County Schools; Mrs. 
Harvey Gee, Isaac Litton High 
School, Nashville; Mrs. Eula A. 
Johnston, supervisor of Hamilton 
County Schools; Mrs. Nelle Starnes, 
Bluff City High School; and Miss 
Gladys Warren, Knox County Cen- 
tral High School. 

The Council looks forward to the 
vear ahead with the expectation that 
the State-Wide English Program will 
be strengthened and expanded. 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Did you know that your wardrobe represents a modern industrial mir 
acle? It’s true... for today’s clothing industry is one of the most efficient 
combinations of raw materials, creative styling, and swift produc- 
tion in history . . 





— oa 





Your new summer outfit began in many 
places. From cotton fields, flax farms, 
sheep ranches and huge synthetic-fiber 
plants, railroads moved the raw materials 
to the yarn-spinning mills. 





Since clothing makers must keep styles 
fresh, swift rail delivery of fabrics is im- 
perative. This cutting room is part of an 
elaborate assembly line. Even a pocket 
can entail 30 separate operations! 


. all linked by dependable railroad transportation! 





Modern power looms weave at incred- 
ible speeds, turning out literally thou- 
sands of varieties of fabrics. Here textiles 
are given the wide range of designs, tex- 
tures and finishes in demand today. 





Expertly tailored and up-to-the-minute 
in style, the finished clothing appears at 
your favorite store. In no other country 
does the money spent for clothing buy so 
much in style Se pacha 


Linking all these phases of the industry is the world’s most efficient mass- 
transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, serving you 
at a lower average cost than any other form of general transportation . . . and 
doing it over lines built and maintained at no expense to any taxpayer. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No, 18, 
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New, LARGER 
REAR WINDOW AREAS... 
GREATER SAFETY-VISION! 


aids @ | 


rman a 


New DRIVER CONVENIENCES 
PLANNED FOR UTMOST 
SAFETY OPERATION! 





The new 1955 BLUE BIRD is 

the finest and most completely 
safety-engineered School Bus 
ever built. It combines all the 
features of long-life construction 
and low-cost operation 

you’ ve always wanted. 


You can’t afford NOT to get 
facts about BLUE BIRD 
. write today! 


* 


Na 
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BODY COMPANY 


FORT VALLEY, GEORGIA 





WHY I TEACH 
(Continued from page 10) 


they are young so that when the re- 
sponsibilities of adulthood are upon 
them, they can find not only a liveli- 
hood but can lift up their eyes unto 
the hills and find in them be auty and 
strength. 

Work with the material things of 
life fades into insignificance in com- 
parison with work which deals with 
the widening horizons of the explor- 
ing minds of youth, refreshed from 
the well-springs of usable knowledge 
of the past and looking ever forward 
in opening new vistas for a greater 
tomorrow. Through daily participa- 
tion in friendly stimul: iting activi- 
ties, youth will develop inde »pend- 
ence and self-direction, self-control, 
perseverance, constructive imagina- 
tion, creative self-expression, cour- 
age, stability, and desirable social 
attitudes. In this environment I have 
been justly compensated by helping 
every child to help himself to more 
wholesome living. 

Since the success or failure of our 
democracy lies in the attitudes of 
wave upon wave of youth, I feel that 
my responsibility as a teacher is in- 
deed great. I must help youth devel- 
op integrated personalities in order 
for them to bring the elements of life 
together into a harmonious and or- 
derly pattern that will help them 
function as good citizens in a demo- 
cratic society. In the end it will be 
they who will evaluate my work as 
a teacher in the terms of what values 
they place upon worth-while things 
and the manner in which they apply 
this knowledge in solving their own 
problems in life. 

Having lived through the horrors 
of two world wars.and the Korean 
War, I know the sorrow and devasta- 
tion of war. I want my classroom to 
be an arsenal of peace ‘that will carry 
over into the hearts of mothers and 
daughters and fathers and sons. The 
moral and spiritual uplift of our chil- 
dren is our best hope of survival. 
There is no other way to protect our- 
selves against ourselves than the will 
to be good and to do good, the desire 
to be at peace within ourselves, the 
desire to live at peace with others. 

The complexities of life in a rapid- 
ly changing world bring new prob- 
lems daily. The four pillars of 
democracy are being shaken from 





within and from without. As a teach- 
er, I can speak out for America best 
by giving to youth the benefits of 
my long years of experience in the 
educational field and the field of hu- 
man relationships. 

I teach because I need to impress 
upon the minds of youth that this 
great miracle of the ages, our con- 
stitutional government, is not only 
government by the people, but a 
government by and of the people, 
which requires active cooperation 
and participation of all the people. 
I need to impress upon their minds 
that for every privilege that a democ- 
racy has to offer, there is an equal 
amount of responsibility. I further 
need to impress upon their minds 
that “eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty,” and to become static, 
complacent, or apathetic is danger- 
ous. The demons of communism, 
fascism, and collectivism prey upon 
the weak, the ignorant, and the in- 
different alike. 

I teach because teaching is my 
avocation. My association with 
young people is invigorating and in- 
spirational. It helps me to keep 
abreast of the times and to have a 
fresh outlook on life. I also like the 
association of the cultured people in 
my profession. 

I teach for like a magnetic pole 
teaching keeps the need of my as- 
pirations pointed to the highest and 
best within myself. I want to inspire 
children with the love of oo 
for further growth in knowledge. | 
want them to set high ideals and to 
keep moving toward these goals. 
want to give every child a sound pro- 
gram for living. I want to reclaim 
lost youth through confidence. I want 
to inspire superior youth to lofty 
heights. 

During the long years of my teach- 
ing career my salary has been very 
low in comparison to that of people 
in other professions, often a bare pit- 
tance. However, the lure of greater 
wealth has never caused me to de- 
viate from the role which I chose to 
play in the drama, the Great Ameri- 
can Dream. I have faith in the youth 
of America, that somewhere along 
the line I have inspired someone who 
will take my place as a public school 
teacher who, too, will work diligently 
to keep this Great American Dream 
alive in spirit and in truth. 
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WINSTON REPRESENTATIVE 


The John C. Winston Company 
announces the appointment of 
Thomas W. (Tom) Towry as com- 
pany representative. School adminis- 
trators all over the state will be 
pleased to know that one of their 
own number will work with them as 
a representative of this well-known 
firm. 

A native Tennessean, Mr. Towry 
has taught since the beginning of his 
career. For the past few years he has 
been superintendent of schools in 
Lincoln County, a position once held 
by his father. Mr. Towry earned the 
B.A. degree at U. T., the M.A. at 
Peabody College. 





PEABODY-WSM 
TV-RADIO WORKSHOP 


Peabody College and WSM Radio 
and Television in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, have announced plans for 
their second annual summer work- 
shop scheduled to run from July 18 
to July 29. The workshop is designed 
to instruct teachers in the use of tele- 
vision and radio for educational pur- 
poses. Marjorie Cooney, WSM and 
WSM-TV director of special pro- 
graming, and Dr. Felix Robb, Pea- 


body dean of instruction, will direct | 


the two-week session. 
The course will be a concentrated 


| 





one, with lectures, symposiums, dem- | 


onstrations, and actual production 
by the students. Besides the use of 
televising and broadcasting as edu- 
cational devices, the course will ex- 
plore the fields of program planning, 
public relations, psychology of chil- 
dren’s programs, and the use of 
music, art, and literature in produc- 
tion. 

Besides Peabody and WSM and 
WSM-TV personnel, the course will 
offer lectures by nationally known 


experts in educational television and | 


radio. 

Classes will be conducted in air- 
conditioned rooms, and registration 
is now open. Write to: Dr. Felix 
Robb, Dean of Instruction, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee, for 
further details. 


There is no better way to protect 
your future than by investing in 
America’s future. Buy U. S. Savings 
Bonds regularly. 
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Tennessee's most precious cargo 








In trying to evaluate the vital role which Motor Transport 
plays in the life of Tennessee we think of the cities 
and towns it serves, the taxes it pays, the food and 

products it takes to the markets of the state and nation. 


All these are important. 


But in a larger sense, 


the most vital cargo which moves on Tennessee’s 
highways and byways is the youth you take and turn 


into citizens. 


And here in Tennessee, our whole 


educational system is linked with those yellow 

buses that bring so many of our children to better 
schools than they could otherwise attend. 

Each morning in Tennessee 283,413 children ride a 
total of 3,101 buses and other vehicles to school. 


That is cargo valuable beyond price. 


It is 


also a service which only Motor Transport could 
contribute to the progress of Tennessee. 


TENNESSEE MOTOR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
228 Capitol Blvd. Nashville, Tenn. 
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Teacher's Bookshelf 


LOUISE MEREDITH 
Supervisor of School Libraries 
State Department of Education 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNGER 
READERS 


Ernie Pyle, Boy from Back Home, 
by Ellen Wilson. Bobbs, 1955. $1.75. 
Grades 3-5. Story of the boyhood of the 
newspaper correspondent on an Indiana 





farm. 


The Boy Who Had No Heart, by Maud 
and Miska Petersham. Illustrated by the 
authors. Macmillan, 1955. $2.75. Grades 1- 
3. Johnny was a selfish little boy who 
didn’t know how to go about finding his 
heart. The story of how a clown at the 
circus gave him a clue is told in a lively 
story with bright illustrations. 


The First Book of Television, by Ed- 
ward Stoddard. Watts, 1955. $1.95. Grades 
2-5. An easy-to-understand explanation of 
what television is and how it works, from 
the first television picture ever broadcast 









Are Washrooms 
in your 
building 
CLEAN and 
INVITING ? 





Hones Help! 











A MANUAL OF USEFUL HINTS 
FOR MAINTENANCE MEN 


Gives simple methods of keeping washrooms cleaner and more inviting. 


Fully illustrated . . 
equipment needed . . 


. easy to follow. Outlines daily jobs, materials and 
. also details weekly cleaning schedules. Tells how to 


clean porcelain, tile, concrete, marble safely. Organizes work so less time 


is needed. Send for your copy today. 


Ee! 


HUNTINGTON Gp LABORATORIES adi 


Huntington, Indiana 


This new manual to help you keep 
washrooms clean with less effort. 





(D0 Send us our free copy of your new Washroom 


Maintenance Manual without obligation. 








NAME TITLE 
COMPANY ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 
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to the latest developments in color tele- 
vision. 


Frog Went A-Courtin’, retold by John 
Langstaff. Pictures by Feodor Rojankov- 
sky. Harcourt, 1955. $2.50. Grades 1-3. The 
old ballad of the frog and the mouse trans- 
lated into picture-book form. The artist 
has interpreted the story with colorful and 
merry pictures of Frog, Mistress Mouse, 
and the animals who took part in their 
wedding. 


Rachel Jackson, Tennessee Girl, by 
Christine Noble Govan. Bobbs, 1955. 
$1.75. Grades 3-5. An appealing story of 
Rachel Donelson, who became the _ be- 
loved wife of Andrew Jackson and the mis- 
tress of the Hermitage. The author lives 
in Chattanooga. 
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For the Thrift of It 


Travel with TEA 


Again we have a real tour package 
for all TEA members. Several of you 
are leaving June 8 on the Royal 
Scandinavian Tour to see Europe. 
For those of you who want a shorter 
tour, who wish to see another part 
of the world, we have the TEA Tour 
of Mexico and the TEA Tour of the 
Western United States. 

The Mexican tour leaves Nashville 
on the morning of July 18 by Amer- 
ican Airlines. You will arrive in 
Mexico City that evening. The best 
hotels have been reserved, expenses 
for traveling throughout Mexico City 
will be paid, special guides will be 
present to point out places of 
interest in all parts visited. An 
experienced tour conductor will ac- 
company the group from Nashville 
and back to Nashville. All admission 
fees to points of interests are in- 
cluded, such as tickets to the bull 
fights, on the shady side of the arena. 
As a climax to the entire tour, a 
special party will be given in honor 
of the group gy the famous resort of 
the Americas, Acapulco. 

Upon arrival in Mexico City there 
will be a broad tour of the city. 
Leaving from the lux»rious Del 





Prado Hotel, in Mexico City, you 
wi'l visit the Pyramids, Guadalupe 
Shrine, and Acolman 
Leaving Mexico City, 
Cuernavaca and Taxco, where sight- 
seeing excursions are scheduled. 
On the return trip to Mexico City 
you will visit the Mexican Market 
Place, the Gardens of Xochimilco, 
and see the bull fights. By plane 
you will go to Acapulco for a 
leisurely five days of rest, relaxation, 
and sunshine, with the best accom- 
modations at a deluxe ocean-front 
hotel. On the morning of June 30 


you will leave Acapulco, arriving in | 


Nashville that evening. This tour 
can be taken in two weeks for the 
price of $395. 

The second tour to be offered is 
the tour of the western part of the 
United States. This tour also offers 
first-class accommodations with 


round-trip coach class on all trains | 
used. Since the tour will leave every | 


Friday night throughout the entire 
summer, the dates for this tour are 
very flexible. 

For further information write to 
Travel Section, TEA office. 


The magnificent Borda Cathedral dominates the skyline at Taxco, 


Mexico. 
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Photograph through the courtesy of American Airlines. 
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What is your 
Floor Problem? 


The Old Floor Oil Days Are 
Over 

Better buildings, better floors call for 

a constructive floor maintenance pro- 

gram. 

Floor Problems are our business. We 

are trained to help your custodians to 

care for their floors properly. 

Write us, or ask your GUARDIAN 

Salesman about your floors. He will be 

glad to inspect your floors. He will 

demonstrate a simple maintenance pro- 

gram to your custodian. 


Ask The Guardian Man. He 
May Be Able To Help With 
Your Floor Problems. 


MANeGiCHAL. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 













The Quality Line 
Floor Finishes, Cleaners 
Disinfectants, Sanitary 

Products 
708 Jefferson St., N. W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 








Excellent Position Open 


For Man to Represent Established 
School Publishing Company 


This position to be filled in summer, 
1955. Open to qualified person whose 
moving expenses to location in mid- 
west will be paid. Involves supervision 
of sales representatives in several states. 
Experience in business education and 
in supervision or administration of 
schools desirable. Age 30-45. Write 
full information to Box 229, Grand 
Central Station, New York City. 














—TEACHERS— 
BORROW by MAIL! 


5 § COMPLETELY 
by!) to 600 CONFIDENTIAL! 
It’s fast! It’s entirely private! Yes, 
regardless of where you live, if you 
are steadily employed you can get a 


quick cash loan from Postal Finance Com- 
jap y es 4 by mail. No Agents will call 














on you rs required. Repay in 
small snenthiy enema tofit your income. 
pom cee sea s required 


ur payless vaca months. Your em- 
Dlover.re relatives, tradespeople and friends 
will not know you are applying for a loan. 
RUSH COUPON for information and 
meney oo Form sent to .~ free in 
lain No t —. 


je | Postar e FINANCES co. Devt. | 109 3 
» Omaha, 


| Senne rush ene ~~ er pe no Request Form. ] 
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Everything's New at 
DINKLER HOTELS 





THE DINKLER PLAZA 
Atlanta 


THE DINKLER-TUTWILER 
Birmingham 
THE DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS 
Montgomery 


THE DINKLER-ANDREW JACKSON 
Nashville 


THE ST. CHARLES 


New Orleans 


Teletype Service 
to all Dinkler Hotels 


DINKLER 
HOPELS 


CARLING DIMMLER Piewdent 
ARLING DINFLE® J8.) Wiee President 











CLINTON 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 35th Year 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 








‘ 1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 








Seeking a Position? 


Excellent positions listed, elementary through 
college, East & South. $3,000 to $7,000 or 
more. Write, telling us about yourself. 





The Baltimore Bemeheve Agency 
(Est. 1925) 
m K. osu , Mgr. 
516 N. y ~- St., Baltimore i, Md. 
Member N. T. A. 








TENNESSEE BOOKMEN’S CLUB-—1955 


ALLYN & BACON, INC. 


Thomas R. Gregory, Brentwood, Ten- 
nessee 
Robert P. O'Connell, P. O. Box 603, 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
Fred C. Knight, 910 East Lytle Street, 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 
THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, 
INC. 


Don C. Kennon, The Gilmore Apart- 
ments, Memphis 4, Tennessee 

THE ECONOMY COMPANY 
A. B. Webb, 300 Seminole Drive, Mari- 


etta, Georgia 
FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Leonard Sims, Jr., 2836 Kenway Road, 
Nashville, Tennessee 

GINN AND COMPANY 
John Burrus, Box 118, Franklin, Tennes- 


see; Thomas M. 
246, Nashville, Tennessee 

GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
D. Harold Bruce, 210 Blanchard Place, 
Donelson, Tennessee 

HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
William H. Hunter, Nashville Pike, Gal- 
latin, 


Woodson, P. O. Box 


Tennessee 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY 
M. E. Irby, 1710 Fatherland Street, 
Nashville 6, Tennessee 

HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY 
Sam Long, 707 Browder Street, Dallas, 
Texas 

D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
W. T. Stevens, Sr., 280-282 Spring 
Street, N. W., Atlanta 3, Georgia 
W. T. Stevens, fr., P. O. Box 371, 


Murfreesboro, Tennessee 





With the ALE 





ALICE M. KOUSSER 
At the ACE Luncheon during 
TEA Convention: 
“Reading is important because it has to 
do with human relations.” 
“Arithmetic is worthy of being taught 
because human relations deals often 
in quantitative aspects of living.” 
“Writing is taught because of the need 
of communication in human relations.” 
“Schools are for teaching the joy of 
cooperative living. We must not be 
content to teach sterile subject matter!” 


—Dr. Laura Zirbes 





OO eee 


Mail to: Mrs. Alice M. Kousser 





ADVANCE REGISTRATION 
Please preregister me in the Study Group on a 





I plan to attend the dine on Friday Evening: 
3407 Love Circle 





Address 





t= en 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Yes 














HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, INC. 
Carl Strang, P. O. Box 77, Eufaula, 
Alabama 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
James T. Richardson, Jr., Route 2, Erin, 
Tennessee 

IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
T. A. Passons, P. O. Box 329, Sparta 
Tennessee 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Hugh Eblen, Circle Drive, Kingston, 
Tennessee 

Polk E. Moore, 3705 Meadowbrook 
Drive, Nashville, Tennesssee 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
J. M. Stuart, Dickson, Tennessee 
LYONS AND CARNAHAN 
B. B. McMahan, 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
A. Raymond Dixon, P. O. 
Trenton, Tennessee 
W. M. Harrell, Statham, Georgia 
CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
Browder R. Means, 4309 Signal Hill, 


Manchester, Tennessee 


Box 206, 


Nashville, Tennessee 

NOBLE AND NOBLE PUBLISHERS, 
INC. 
Ben M. Ray, 1409-17th Way, Birming- 
ham, Alabama 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
L. Roberts, 102 Harris Street, Green- 

wood, Mississippi 

RAND-McNALLY COMPANY 
W. R. Hampson, 3329 Kenilworth Drive, 
Knoxville, 
A. Dale 
Jackson, 


Tennessee 
Williams, 
Mississippi 


2911 Macy Street, 


(Continued on page 22) 





At the ACE Summer Conference: 


When: Friday and Saturday, July 22-23 
Where: Peabody Campus, Nashville, 
Tennessee 
Who May Attend: All ACE members 
Tentative Schedule: 
Friday, 3:30 p.m. 


“Exploring the Opportunities and 
Stumbling Blocks of the ACF 
Branch” 

Dinner . . . Keynote address 

Recreation to enjoy and take back 
home. 

Saturday, 9:00 a.m. 

Business Meeting 

Study Group Meetings 

“Focus on the Team: Home-School- 
Church-Community.’ 

“Focus on Social Behaviour” 

“Focus on Readiness and Learning” 

Lunch 

Study Group Meetings 

Summary talk by coordinator of 
conference 

Evaluation Dinner 
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STAUBACH-WALSH «+ FIRST-YEAR SPANISH 


This new grammar integrates speaking, understanding, reading, and writing. It helps 
the beginner to use a simple, lively Spanish vocabulary confidently and correctly, while 
being introduced to the culture of Spanish-speaking peoples. Early lessons use the oral- 
aural method of teaching. Illustrations are striking—I8 pages in full color, and near- 
ly 100 black-and-white photographs. Book Two to be available shortly. 


KENT-ROALFE © LECTURAS Y LEYENDAS 


Sprightly, interesting readings give students of intermediate Spanish a well-rounded 
picture of Latin America. The style is relatively easy and the content is varied consist- 
ing of legends, historical readings, and playlets. The abundant use of cognates, the 
constant repetition of basic vocabulary, and ample footnotes are helpful reading aids. 
Interesting illustrations. Spanish-English and English-Spanish vocabularies. 


165 Luckie Street 


GINN AND COMPANY Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Represented by Thomas M. Woodson, P. O. Box 246, Nashville, Tennessee 
and John T. Burrus, P. O. Box 118, Franklin, Tennessee 
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Say when-say whore. 
...and Greyhound “VPS” will arrange your complete vacation! 


VPS—Vacation Planning Service—is yours 
at any Greyhound Travel Bureau. (It’s free!) 
Expert counselors make your hotel or resort 
reservations, schedule transportation, arrange 
special sightseeing or entertainment. 

Or—if you choose—Greyhound will tailor a 
delightful Expense-Paid Tour especially for 
you! See the examples below. 


The smart ‘‘Highway 
Traveler” bus, and the 
sensational new “Sceni- 
cruiser’ (right) offer 
smooth Air Suspension 
Ride, air conditioning. 





























U.S. tax Extra. Prices subject to change. 


1 
i] 
Typical Vacation Tours—Typical Low Prices FREE! VACATION-PLANNING MAP OF AMERICA 
Available from anywhere in America—to any of | : : 
America’s popular vacation spots, great cities, | one ; a oe Name. 
National Parks! These toursinclude hotels,round- | pone te aig 
trip transportation, special sightseeing eee Address 
P . 1 for colorful new map, 
CALIFORNIA-YOSEMITE wae, —e a | showing dozens of City & State 
214 from Detroit ew Yor ' ‘ . — = 
Sie: $205.06... $87.00 | en Pre and | cond me special infor- 
FLORIDA CIRCLE 14 doys GREAT SMOKIES 7 doys i : mation on a tour to: s1-5085 
from Cleveland....$118.00 from Chicogo..... $100.00 : : : 
YELLOWSTONE PARK OLD MEXICO 1 1 prefer (check one) __( Individual Tour (2 Escorted Group Tour 
8 days from Los Angeles 16 days from St. Lovis 
ee $114.45 |... aneamegee $188.70 | 
t 
i 
L 


GREYHOUND 
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superior 
Laboratory equipment 
by Southern Desk Company 


Constant supervision and attention to details brought pre-eminence in the laboratory 
equipment field to Southern Desk Company ...the only nationally recognized manufac- 
turer of this equipment in the Southeast. 

The J-101 Instructor's Desk above is an example of standardized equipment availa- 
ble for high school science laboratories. Modern, functional design, uniform high qual- 
ity materials & finish mark this and associated lines of institutional furniture . . . all 


made under the same exacting standards: 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
CLASSROOM SEATING LIBRARY FURNITURE 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS OFFICE FURNITURE 
CHURCH FURNITURE 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 


‘ SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


e HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. W. W. Blackwelder, Box 423, Nashville, Tenn. 
Phones 42-6565, 8-8808 











50 W. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 


TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


A Natien-Wide Service for Teachers, Schools, and Colleges 


We give the kind of service you can not get for nothing. We have a personal interest in getting you the best 
job possible. It is a business with us. We work scientifically taking into consideration all your capabilities, 
not just your credits. 

No ene ever got far depending on getting something for nothing. Those who do g lly lose prof 

and financially. You want the best position available. Try us and see. There is no obligation until you 
accept a position. 





lly 


VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 
Phone — CApital 4-2882 
Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 











Professional Personal Service 
Teacher Placement Service 
Colorado Education Association 


TEACH IN COLORADO .2222=-==.. 














| TENNESSEE BOOKMEN’S CLUB 
(Continued from page 20) 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
J. Lewis Doran, 4111 Lone Oak Road, 
Nashville 12, Tennessee 
Thomas J. Shannon, 113 Covington 
Road, Avondale Estates, Georgia 
SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
William G. Boyd, 2218 Crestmoor Road, 
Nashville, Tennessee 
J. H. Robey, 2140 Capers Avenue, Nash- 
ville 5, Tennessee 
| CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
Tillman H. Phillips, Cookeville, Tennes- 
see 
SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
| Jack Draper, 1100 Graybar Lane, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee 
L. W. SINGER COMPANY 
Roger Barker, Trenton, Tennessee 
Bobby Jones, 1471 Townley Drive, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky 
R. L. Thomason, Box 83, Sylacauga, 


Alabama 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY 


Walter H. Greenwood, 227 Craighead 
Avenue, Nashville 5, Tennessee 

THE STECK COMPANY 
Jack J. Brent, P. O. Box 339, Murfrees- 
boro, Tennessee 

WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Henry Garrett, Box 25, Charlotte, Ten- 
nessee 

WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
F. L. Key, P. O. Box 321, Lebanon, 
Tennessee 

JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
Frank Freeman, 4620 Princeton Drive, 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Tom Towry, 209 North Main Avenue, 
Fayetteville, Tennessee 

WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Cecil James, Faxon Street, Greenfield, 
Tennessee 


| 





RECEIVED FOR 
REVIEW 


Getting Adjusted to Life, by Howard E. 
Brown, Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1955. 459 pp. $3.00. 

Illustrated Games and Rhythms for Chil- 
dren, by Frank H. Geri, New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1955. 196 pp. $2.95. 

Bird Houses, by L. Day Perry and Frank 
Slepicka. Peoria, Illinois: Charles A. Ben- 
nett Company, Inc., 1955. 96 pp. $1.75. 

Making Things of Plastic, by Lanton Ed- 
wards. Peoria, Illinois: Charles A. Ben- 
nett Company, Inc., 1955. 191 pp. $3.75. 

Algebra Two, by Rolland R. Smith and 
Francis G. Lankford, Jr. Yonkers-on-Hud- 


| son, New York: World Book Co., 1955. 


506 pp. $3.00. 
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LEADERSHIP SCHOOL 


The annual leadership school will 
be held on the campus of Middle 
Tennessee State College June 4-6. 
The theme of the conference this 
year is Better Teaching. Speakers for 
the conference will include NEA 
representatives, outstanding legisla- 
tors, and school personnel who have 
contributed so much to the educa- 
tional program of Tennessee. Each 
association is expected to send repre- 
sentatives. Very soon presidents will 
receive letters with information 
about the conference. 


Yours for the Asking 


Factual, informative booklets for class- 
room or personal use are available from 
THe TENNESSEE TEACHER'S advertisers. 
Vacation attractions for this summer are 
also listed. Always use the advertiser’s own 
coupons for quick response. The coupon be- 
low will help you secure material from the 
firms whose facilities you wish to consider. 

3. Creative Crafts with Crayola. A 32- 
page book of ideas on how to make useful 
gifts, party games, invitations, and many 
other articles—all of which the busy teacher 
can use or adapt for her own classes. For 
teachers only. (Binney & Smith Company ) 

9. Catalog. Well-illustrated catalogs on 
auditorium seating; laboratory equipment; 
church furniture; classroom furniture, and 
laboratory furniture. Indicate which cata- 
log is desired. (Southern Desk Company ) 

124. Michigan Vacation Attractions, in- 
cluding swimming and sunny beaches, 
fishing, riding, hiking, points of historic in- 
terest, as well as gay night life, are de- 
scribed in colorful booklet. (Michigan 
Tourist Council ) 

134. Vacation Planning Map. Colorful 
illustrated map of the United States. Suit- 
able for framing. Includes information on 
dozens of Greyhound expense-paid tours. 
Helps you plan your vacation any place 
in America (Greyhound Lines ) 

135. Ride the High Iron! A cartoon nar- 
rative on passenger train facilities and 
services. One examination copy per teacher, 
with Lesson Guide. Classroom quantities 
on subsequent request. (Association of 
American Railroads ) 

136. Our Newest Blue Bird School Bus 
is a booklet which illustrates the new safe- 
ty, economy, and comfort features of this 
bus. (Blue Bird School Bus) 

142. Information kit on vacation possi- 
bilities in the Lower Rio Grande Valley of 
Texas and northern Mexico; valley events 
magazine; accommodations sheet, with 
prices; information on Padre Island and 
sea coast; other miscellaneous literature on 
the Brownsville area. (International 
Tourist Ass’n) 
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Fascinating Unit of 


Although this unit was carried out 
by their teacher, Mrs. Bessie B. Walker 


Study From Seeds 


by first graders and told about 
(in the California Teachers Journal), 


the idea is adaptable for any of the grades and interesting to all ages. 


This project motivates school sub- 
ject; helps develop powers of obser- 
vation, cooperation, leadership and 
responsibility. And can add zest in 
entering lessons in numbers, reading, 
oral language, writing and art. 
Seeds are a natural subject for a 
unit of study as it is something in 
which any child can enthusiastically 
participate. 

Class takes field trip around school 
yard, to vacant lots, along sidewalks 
and parks to collect seeds. Aim is to 
collect 100 kinds. 


Helps you feel refreshed and relaxed 


The lively flavor and smooth, pleasant chewing 


of healthful, delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint G 
helps you relax and gives you a natural, 


refreshing little “pick-up.” Try it tonight. 


Scrap books are made which involve sorting 
pictures into 4 categories;—Seeds make trees, 
flowers, fruits and vegetables. Class is divided 
into 4 teams; captains of which see that pic- 
tures are well cut out, pasted in correctly and 
that none find their way into the wrong book. 


Boys and girls draw pictures to illustrate their 
stories concerned in the unit. They paint milk 
bottle cap covers for containers for seeds. 
They — designs for mats on which to dis- 
play the seeds. 


Seeds are sprouted in glass gallon jars in such 
way that class can watch development of root 
system and see how leaves grow. By measur- 
ing device attached to jar, rate of growth may 
be checked. 


um 












































3 USE THIS COUPON 
| State Teachers Magazines, Inc., 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. : 
1 Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired | 
where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. | 
i 3 9 124 134 135 136 142 | 
| Name —_— mee | 
| Subject - Grade I 
| School Name ore I 
} School Address ; 
I 2 ——— Tennessee | 
1! Enrollment: Boys Girls | 
23 















BACK AGAIN — 
BETTER THAN ¢ 
EVER! 





Now in tubes with 
REMOVABLE TIP 


for Decorating, Painting, 
Marking on Cloth, Glass, 
Pottery, Wood, Leather, 
Metal, Paper, etc. 


This sensational 
right-from-the-tube 
decorating paint now 
has a removable tip 
that can easily be 
cleaned to prevent 


clogging. 








Now in 12 washable, long-lasting 
colors—in single tubes and sets. 

Send for free folder showing how 
to decorate with New Improved 


AMAZART. Write Dept. ST-55. 
BINNEY & SMITH INC, 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Rep. in Tennessee 


\ is Lewis R. Burruss 


Ready for Constitution Week? 


Especially written for Constitution Week are 
"Oh, Miss Liberty"’ and ‘Ring, Liberty Bell'’; 
fully arranged piano copies with words. 
Tuneful, appealing, easy to play and sing. 
Use as chorus, solo, or choral reading. All 
grades. New on market. 2 for $1, post-paid. 
Write Liberty Publishers 
2421 Southgate, Houston 25, Texas 














VACATION IN THE VALLEY 


At Brownsville, Texas 
NEW Padre Island Causeway for auto travel 
to most romantic spot on continent; Mexico just 
across the Rio Grande; LOW living costs; mild 
summer climate; write for information. 
INTERNATIONAL TOURIST ASSOCIATION 
750 W. Levee, Brownsville, Texas 














Across the State 





CWC 





Lire MEMBERSHIP is really on the up- 
grade in our state. On February 12 we 
had 150 life members as a result of a 
two year period. The Atministrative 
Council authorized the appointment of a 
committee and now the structure of the 
committee is almost complete. 

Heading this committee and _ sharing 
jointly the responsibility are Robert Neil 
and E. R. Harris, The 


committee is composed of some of the 


as co-chairmen. 


early joiners as a steering committee; NEA 
district director, and NEA elected delegate 
as co-chairmen for each congressional dis- 
trict. Composing the congressional district 
committee is a representative from each 
schoel system. 

Some systems have not yet appointed a 
representative, but we feel that every sys- 
tem will want to “get in step” right away. 
During the state convention .an intensive 
drive was put on for life memberships and 
it really paid off. As this magazine goes to 
press, Tennessee has approximately 275 
new life members in a period of six weeks. 

In September a complete list of life 
members will be published in THe TEn- 
NESSEE TEACHER and each month there- 
after names of all new members will be 
published. Plans are under way to 
memorialize names of Tennessee life mem- 
bers in the state headquarters building. 
We are indebted to our state chairman for 
the following statement of reasons for be 
longing to NEA. 


Why Life Membership in NEA 

1. Shows appreciation for our own leaders 
in NEA. Tennessee is one of only seven 
states which has enough NEA members 
for two directors. 


Rewarding source of professional prid: 


a. 


My part in a new headquarters 
building, a shrine in a city of shrines 
—a tangible symbol of education. 


. The life membership button speaks 


loudly of professional interest. The 
owner wears it with true professional 
pride. 


A good investment 


Though it costs only $10 a year more 
than regular membership, and that for 
only ten years, it brings $12 worth of 
publications annually. 


A 


a. 


pe 


debt repaid 

NEA-salary wise—is a teacher’s best 

friend. 

It is working daily to create a nation- 

wide school conscience. 

It furnishes the ammunition for a 

successful legislative fight. 

It gains favorable national legislation. 
The 1954 Congress passed the 

Mason Bill giving teachers tax relief 

from $1,200 of retirement income. 
The 1954 Congress passed a law 

making it impossible for any school 

system to lose its retirement program 

by being forced under Social Secu- 

rity. 

Life membership fee goes a long 

way toward paying your debt of 

gratitude to the profession that has 

given and is giving you a livelihood. 


gift 


Teachers give liberally to all projects 
of public interest. Can you think of 
anything to which you would rather 


give a substantial sum than your own 


great profession? 





C. Howard McCorkle rece.wes a life membership from Terrell Ponder, 
president of the Johnson City Teachers Association. 
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DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
A Fully Accredited Senior College 


TEACHER PREPARATION IS A SPECIAL FEATURE OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 





One of Lipscomb's Fine Dormitories 


SUMMER QUARTER 1955 


First Session — June 13-July 16 
Second Session — July 18-August 20 


Special Training in Audio Visual Methods and Materials 


Lipscomb is fully accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


Lipscomb offers courses in both elementary and secondary education, not only as special features of the 
Summer Session, but as a regular part of the academic program, and operates elementary and high 
schools that afford opportunity for practice teaching on the campus all the year around. 

A degree in education from Lipscomb qualifies the graduate for a Tennessee Teaching Certificate and is 
recognized in all 48 States. 

Lipscomb offers a superior academic education in a Christian environment—not only for teacher prepara- 
tion but in 16 separate fields of study leading to the B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


For Summer Session Bulletin, new Catalog and other information write: 





Athens Clay Pullias, President DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE Nashville 5, Tennessee 








“Whod think a folding chair could be so 


8 comfortable! 


There’s a notable absence of squirming when people sit 
American Seating Folding Chairs. Extra wide body-fitting seats 
and restful back panels mean extra comfort. Durability, 
safety, and convenience are other reasons why these chairs are 
preferred in schools and churches. Amply braced steel-tube 
construction—complete freedom from tipping and 
pinching hazards—quiet-folding and quiet in use. 
No wonder so many groups choose these chairs! 
Unconditionally guaranteed in normal use, 
by the World’s Leader in Public Seating. 


OVER 11 MILLION NOW IN SERVICE! 


American Seating 
Folding Chairs 


OUTNUMBER ALL OTHERS IN SCHOOL AND CHURCH USE! 


Accessories for American Seating Folding Chairs only 
FOUR POPULAR SEAT STYLES: 
No. 60 has wide, deep-spring 
seat, upholstered in cohae 
Dupont Fabrilite. 
No. 54 has formed birch seat. 





No. 53 has shaped steel seat. 
No. 56 has imitation-leather 
upholstered seat. 


No. 56 folding chair 


Prices on Request . . . write TODAY! 


Nashville Products Company = School Products Company 


Nashville, Tennessee Memphis, Tennessee 


Available in four styles for general or under-stage 

use. Swivel casters, removable handles. ong for Highiand Products Company 
grouping in sections of two, three, or four chairs, 

one inch apart. Steel threshold locks chairs into 
position at ends of rows, 30” back to back, for 
three or more rows. 


Knoxville, Tennessee 











